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a few words to say about the approaching fall Con- 

ventions. In answer, ever faithful “Bill’’ Christel, 
known and loved by all the Wisconsin trade and scores 
and scores beyond the boundaries of that great canning 
state, suggested that “overproduction” would be a 
timely topic for discussion at the various State and 
Regional Meetings. 
freezing plant has been established in New Jersey with 
a capacity of 40,000 acres of peas and that the new 
plant at Mendota, Illinois has a capacity of 7,000 acres. 
He says that “if all pea canners yet in existence will 
again plant maximum acreage next year and with 
anything like normal crops, overproduction will again 
be a very dangerous condition. It might be an inter- 
esting subject for discussion at the November Conven- 
tion. I fully realize that nothing can or will be done 
about it, but it might at least be worth talking about.” 


Dit AHEAD—Several weeks ago this column had 


_ Being a mere youngster, the writer at first thought, 
passed the suggestion off as being untimely, but we 
just couldn’t dismiss the thought altogether and each 
time it returned, memory provided some new evidence 
that our correspondent was exactly right. The boom 
and bust, famine and plenty pattern is very definite for 
almost every canned food commodity. The production 
and selling history of the industry tells us over and 
over again of the very human weakness of planting 
more acreage when prices are attractive with a result- 
ing reak in the market due to overproduction. Oh, 
of course, the weather has saved the packers of one 
comn odity or another from time to time to provide the 
excep ion that proves the rule but the pattern is none 
the les unmistakable. So it makes sense to give some 
thoug \t to the problem before the horse gets out of the 
stab. again. 


Ma or Colley in an article inside proposes a plan that 
woulc bear discussion at fall meetings. There will be 
objeci.ons, of course. And because we are running the 
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EDITORIALS 


Mr. Christel reminds us that a 
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article does not necessarily mean we concur with the 
author in every respect. But it might well and profit- 
ably be used at State Meetings as a basis of discussion 
of the industry’s all important and ever present prob- 
lem No. 1. The individual canner will find also that 
with but slight alternation the plan can be applied to 
his own particular method of operation. 


READY FOR ACTION—It was a happy occasion 
the other day when the staff of the National Canners 
Association “showed off” the new laboratory in Wash- 
ington. True it is, many of the 300 or more guests 
were also inspecting the new offices for the first time 
but the focus of attention was centered on the labora- 
tories, which had not been completed nor equipped 
when the building was dedicated early in June. One 
did not have to be a scientist to appreciate the many 
convenient facilities and pleasant surroundings of 
these new laboratories but to make the tour with some 
of the visitors from other laboratories, left one with 
the impression that he was walking in a scientists 
paradise. Dr. Cameron is and has a right to be pleased 
and proud of his new quarters. So too, should every- 
one connected with the Association and who had a 
hand in its making. The N.C.A. Laboratories have 
served the industry with distinction. With these new 
facilities, members can reasonably expect them to ren- 
der even greater service. The staff, we believe, is aware 
of that added responsibility and eager to accept it. 


P. S.—Frank Gorrell, who more than any one indi- 
vidual is responsible for the present stature of N.C.A., 
remained out of the limelight. We found him on the 
job in his office in good spirits and from all appear- 
ances feeling fine, thank you. His sight has improved 
to the point where he can recognize a visitor’s features, 
but till now he cannot read. That is a disappointment 
to him but he remains cheerful and well informed 
through a devoted staff and his radio. 


PLANNING AND SELLING FOR PROFIT 


By DOUGLAS G. COLLEY 


Senior Consultant Douglas G. Colley & Associates, spe- 
cialists in accounting for the food packing industry. 

An engineer and accountant, has practiced in the field 
of Cost Engineering for the past twenty-five years and 
during the last fourteen has made a study of costs in the 
food packing industry (canning, freezing and preserving). 
Went to Washington in early 1944 to take charge of the 
accounting section of O.P.A. dealing with canned and 
frozen fruits and vegetables and preserves, and distri- 
bution. 


This article deals with a subject that should be of vital 
importance to every food processor, his profits. It advo- 
cates a realistic approach to the problem of profit making 
and the determination of proper selling prices by the 
adoption of simple practices that will assure profits and 
eliminate excess production as far as is humanly possible. 
What is suggested. herein is not an experiment, but a 
tested practice that has been consistently advocated by the 
author over the years and is continually being used by 
more and more successful business concerns with far 
reaching results. 


When we recognize the fact that all concerns in a given 
industry are competitors we must also appreciate that the wel- 
fare of the individual concern and the industry as a whole 
depend to a large extent upon the practice of intelligent cooper- 
ative planning. Assuming this premise to be correct, then it 
would seem that the more informed and the closer the competi- 
tive relationship the better will individual interests and those of 
the industry as a whole be served. 


In some branches of the industry during the last two years 
packers have had a bitter and humiliating experience in profit- 
less business. If the industry is to remain solvent and be pro- 
gressive in all its branches it must be rid of these periodic com- 
modity upheavals such as have just been witnessed in corn and 
in their place must be a program of orderly expansion geared 
to normal growth and consumer necessity. The present hit-and- 
miss methods practiced by so many canners have proved to be 
ruinous in far too many instances and will so continue unless 
changes are made. That is why cooperative planning on an 
industry-wide basis becomes so compelling. 


A change cannot be brought about too soon because the pre- 
war tempo in bankruptcies and other forms of business failure 
has already been resumed. The post-mortems which regularly 
accompany such disasters indicate in practically every instance 
a complete lack of planning and appreciation of market condi- 
tions on the part of the managements of concerns in difficulties. 
Hindsight is easier than foresight. It is easy to see when all 
too late that had a little foresight been used to establish and 
maintain normal volume some canners now dormant would still 
be in business and enjoying profits. 


For a short period after the war, coupled with an inflated 
dollar and prosperous customers and an equally prosperous con- 
suming public, it was comparatively easy to hold volume up to 
a profitable level. However, with war savings all but vanished 
and customers and consumers again shopping for price, the 
outlook is quite different. There is only a given quantity of 
business available; therefore you cannot overproduce and expect 
the consumer to overbuy unless you are prepared to pay the 
penalty of reducing the selling price to a point where profit has 
vanished and more often than not the price ultimately obtained 
is below replacement cost, resulting in a loss—jn some instances 
so great that the businesses never recover. 
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Another evil, and one of the most common associated with 
these business disasters, is the complete lack of any knowledge 
of operating costs and financial information, a fact which in 
.tself should serve as a warning to management and creditors 
alike. The importance of adequate cost and financial informa- 
tion should not be underestimated. Cost statements, income 
statements, and balance sheets, when so prepared that they give 
the infcrmation necessary to guide management become vital 
business documents. They are gauges and are to business what 
charts and compass are to a mariner. Yet, in spite of this fact, 
it is alarming to observe how many companies give this really 
important matter but incidental consideration. 


FORECASTING 

This matter of industry-wide cooperative planning raises the 
question “Can business be forecast?” for that is what it actually 
amounts to. It is not often that a flat categorical answer can 
be given to a question, especially in these rather unsettled times, 
but the subject of forecasting is a well defined issue. However, 
no matter how simple the subject there are always those who 
are sure to denounce it as pure bunk, misleading, etc. These 
same objections can be applied to any forecast—the weather, 
the outcome of an election, the life expectancy as forecast by 
insurance companies with almost uncanny accuracy, in fact, to 
any and all phases of forecasting. Yet the fact remains that 
it is probably unknowingly one of the principal preoccupations 
of the human mind and everyone does it. For mariners, it is a 
matter of self preservation. It is equally essential in war. 
Actually there are few, if any, really important business deci- 
sions that are not influenced to a major extent by a forecast 
of future business. So whether you believe it can be done or 
not, you actually do it. 


The extent to which individual canners may participate in a 
market is said to be difficult to determine. For this reason and 
because of the general attitude mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, objections are raised to any advance estimates. Yet 
when it is too late, all are quick to voice the opinion: “Well, 
everyone should have known it was coming, it’s always the same 
old story, all they think about is production.” How many times 
readers of this article have heard this, and no doubt said it, 
but with no thought of themselves and what part they may 
have had in helping to bring about an unfavorable situation. 

Actually the objections placed in the path of advanced esti- 
mates are greatly exaggerated and more often than not are 
predicated on a complete lack of experience as to their workings 
and value. In general, if the will exists, packers should be able 
within reasonable limits to determine the effect of market con- 
ditions upon their individual businesses and the extent to which 
they could normally hope to share in the available business. 

I disagree entirely with those who say, “We have no idea 
how many cases we can sell next year.” If this is a true state- 
ment, then why go blindly ahead and pack without regard to 
quantity or quality in the hope that a market may be ‘ound, 
even at any price? 

To return to the opening question, “Can business be fore- 
cast?”, the answer is “Yes, of course it can.” In fact, ¢xperi- 
ence dictates that it must be done. 


COORDINATION OF PRODUCTION AND SAL! S 


This brings us to the subject of production and sales coor'dina- 
tion. When goods produced are in excess of normal corsump- 
tion, there results a group of losses. The more important of 
these are: 


1. The cost incurred in securing and carrying the «apitel 
which becomes tied up in unsalable goods. 

2. Tying up in unsalable goods capital which may be badly 
needed in carrying on other activities of the business. 
Losses as a result of low-priced sales due to physical 
deterioration of excess inventory. 
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Losses in the form of expenditures to promote sales in a 
saturated market. 

5. Losses due to forced selling (sacrifice) in order to obtain 
a return of part of the capital tied up in unsalable goods. 
A.| these losses can be largely obviated by proper coordination 

of the production and sales programs—forecasting, industry- 

wide cooperative planning. 

There is still another loss attributable to over production. It 
has a far reaching-effect, so could probably be classed as the 
most damaging to the greatest number. It is the demoralizing 
effect that forced or sacrifice sales have upon the entire market. 
However necessary these may be from the standpoint of the 
sellers they nevertheless have the effect of establishing give- 
away prices with their resultant ruinous influence upon all com- 
petitors and consequently upon the whole industry. Take as 
an illustration the sacrifice movements of corn during the past 
winter, when it was stated at various times that lots aggre- 
gating 100,000 cases were sold at prices that represented 
approximately 55 percent of cost. 

The corn situation is an outstanding example of the lack of 
forecasting and production and sales coordination. It is nothing 
new; it happened in 1988 and 1939. During 1947 and 1948 it 
was peas, and a similar situation prevailed in the pea market 
in 19388 and 1939. All classes of business have their cycles, 
but not with the regularity associated with the canning indus- 
try. These cycles are easy to detect. “They cast their shadows 
before them.” The 1948 carry-over was in excess of the 1947 
by approximately four million cases. This should have been 
recognized as “the warning shadow.” It would, so you would 
think, call for a cut in production in 1949 but instead the pack 
was actually increased by six percent when it should have been 
decreased by twenty percent. 

To some people figures have little significance; they have to 
see the physical property or a picture before a situation can 
be grasped. Others just don’t bother; they leave that to the 
other fellow; but if someone had just taken the trouble to draw 
a simple picture such as is shown in Fig. 1, and had brought it 
to the attention of corn canners, no°one could have possibly 
overlooked the approaching danger. 


LONG TERM PRODUCTION PLANNING 

Canners contend that one of the perplexing problems con- 
fronting them is the determination of. normal capacity. Normal 
capacity can be defined in terms of profitable sales measured 
over a period of normal years and expressed in units of pro- 
duction—cases, dozens, pounds, etc. Factory capacity may be, 
and usually is, something entirely different because over expan- 
sion during the war period may have resulted in excess manu- 
facturing facilities. 

It was mentioned previously that “You cannot overproduce 
and expect the consumer to overbuy unless you are prepared to 
pay the penalty of reducing the selling price to a point where 
profit has vanished, etc.” This is an accepted fact. The ques- 
tion before every management is, what is my normal volume 
now an’! what may I expect it to be two years from now. 

It is an established and accepted fact that business depends 
very luvgely upon the public. That being so, it is only natural 
to assume, that the growth of business, which in reality is the 
tonsum tion of goods, follows the growth of the population. 
Numer us tests have proven that it does. Here then is a means 
for det. mining normal production and expected growth. Take 
as an cxample corn. Statistics published by the National Can- 
hers A. ociation show that during the 1947-48 season 26,355,000 
Cases \ cre available and that during that period 26,167,000 
tases w ve shipped; these cases are expressed in basic 24/2’s. 
Accordi x to the Bureau of the Census the civilian population 
Was 1°> 395,000. The inventory situation at that time was 
*neoura ing and selling prices, although not in keeping with 
‘osts no sufficiently high to return proper earnings on capital 
Investe’ did at least show a profit. So it was said that the 
industr, was ina healthy condition and could by previous stand- 


ards be rmed normal. 
Pay you .ceept the fact that the development of business follows 
org: 


me ‘ie growth and will relate the figures covering goods 
availab), and those shipped during the 1947-48 season to the 
populati. at that time and accept this as normal and then do 
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the same for the succeeding years, a normal trend can be 
_established and compared with actual performance. 


AVAILABLE 
(In thousands) 
Available Normal 
Season Population Percent .Corn Percent Available Percent 
1947-48 145,306 100.00 26,355 100.00 26,355 100.00 
1948-49 147,752 101.68 31,671 120.17 26,797 101.68 
1949-50 150,457 103.55 33,569 127.37 27,291 103.55 


91,595 80,443 

This indicates that during 1948-49 season the normal avail- 
able should have been 26,797,000 cases, an increase of 442,000 
or 1.68 percent. However, the actual production increased the 
available to 31,671,000, an increase of 4,874,000, or 18.19 percent 
above normal. During the 1949-50 season the situation became 
steadily worse. Instead of a normal increase of 494,000 cases 
or 1.87 percent above the previous normal, the available rose 
by 6,278,000 or 23 percent beyond the normal for a total of 
33,569,000 cases, making the total excess for the two years 
11,152,000 cases, or 20.62 percent in excess of normal in terms 
of cases of basic 24/2’s. 


SHIPMENTS 
Normal 
Season Population Percent Shipments Percent Shipments Percent 
145,306 100.00 26,167 100.00 26,167 100.00 
147,752 101.68 27,897 106.61 26,609 101.68 
150,457 103.55 27,409 104.75 27,096 103.55 
81,473 79,872 


Shipments were more in keeping with normal; the excess over 
normal could be attributed in some measure to the large sacri- 
fice sales mentioned in a previous chapter that were made at 
somewhere around 55 percent of cost. 

It is not intended to imply that this approach is foolproof 
and that it can be rigidly adhered to under all circumstances. 
In any such procedure, adjustments must be made from time to 
time to give effect to such things as shifts in consumer accept- 
ance brought about by competition from comparable products, 
loss of sales through lack of proper sales development, effective 
advertising, etc. However, this much can be said, it has proven 
its merit and is being adopted more and more by businesses in 
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FIG. I CORN PRODUCTION 


A. Actual Available. B. Actual Shipments. 
C. Normal Available. D. Normal Shipments. 


The average of the actual shipments for the three years is 27,154,000 cases 
and the normal 26,623,000. A large part of the excess of the actual could be 


ae te sacrifice saleg such as were made during 1949 and the early part 
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varying lines and is being religiously used by many of the 
largest corporations in the country with excellent results. In 
any case, it should be easy to visualize how different the corn 
situation would have been had the suggested method for measur- 
ing production been adhered to. Think of the tens of thousands 
of dollars lost that would still be in the hands of corn canners. 
Add to this the cost of sales promotion and that cost which can 
not be measured in monetary ‘terms, anxiety. To all of this 
must be added to the distress of those canners who were unable 
to weather the storm or are very seriously financially handi- 
capped, probably beyond recovery. Then when you stop to 
realize that all of this could have been prevented to a large 
extent by cooperative planning, forecasting, not alone by the 
individual who singly is ineffectual, but by the whole corn can- 
ning industry, you begin to realize how necessary cooperative 
planning is. 

What management must know, if markets and prices are to 
be stabilized, is when the saturation point is likely to be reached 
so that steps can be taken to prevent it before a recession sets 
in. The approach suggested herein will provide a warning 
signal and will go a long way towards preventing a recurrence 
of any such situation. Long-term production planning must 
not be just a yearly event, plans should be made now for several 
years in advance, say five, and revised annually to compensate 
for changing conditions. 

There is another phase to this subject of normal production. 
It is important and all too often escapes the measure of con- 
sideration due it or is entirely overlooked. It has to do with 
your customer, the distributor or wholesaler. Times were when 
the wholesaler used to sell to the retailer for the packer. The 
position is now reversed—the wholesaler has become purchasing 
agent for the retailer rather than selling agent for the packer. 
Therefore, when goods for resale are purchased by the distribu- 
tor they are bought to sell at a price that will realize a profit 
for him and in addition provide a reasonable profit for his cus- 
tomer, the retailer. During a period of excess inventory the 
rate of turnover declines, resulting in falling prices. Knowing 
this, why should a distributor stock up on a commodity where 
there is no price stability? Furthermore, why should he ask 
his customer to buy in quantities beyond day-to-day needs and 
stand the risk of having the customer’s competitor offer a com- 
parable or perhaps the same brand at a much lower price? The 
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Points 1947/48 = 100. 


48/49 49/50 50/51 
FIG. II CORN SELLING PRICE RANGE 
A. Selling Price Related to Cost. 
B. Selling Price Related to Estimated Cost. 
C. Actual Selling Price or Market. 
D. Estimated Selling Price or Market Trend. 


hue and cry from corn canners for the past year or so has been, 
“They never buy a truck load any more; we get orders for from 
10 to 25 cases.” What do you expect? Would you stock up on 
an article that had an inventory overload of millions of cases 
when at any time without warning sacrifice sales may have 
to be made in order to meet an obligation and as a result a 
market is established that in all probability is low enough to 
cause an appreciable inventory loss? Of course you would 
not, so why do you expect your customer to do such a foolish 
thing? 

In a previous paragraph the adoption of this approach to 
normal volume by many businesses in varying lines, and its 
use by large corporations was referred to. Food packing differs 
in many respects from general classes of business such as auto- 
mobiles, machinery and other durable goods, where, when con- 
ditions change rapidly, production programs can be promptly 
altered to meet these changes as often as may be required. In 
the food-packing industry the season is on, raw materials are 
ripening and must be packed. This is why long-term production 
planning on an industry wide basis becomes vital. 


COST AS A BASIS FOR ESTABLISHING 
SELLING PRICES 


Since business in our economy is carried on for profit, cost 
should be the main factor taken into consideration when deter- 
mining a selling price. If one commodity produces a lower rate 
of profit than another it can be said to be either incorrectly 
priced or that the cost upon which the selling price was based 
is not in keeping with what the consumer considers a fair 
exchange for money. 

For all commodities there is a proper price, a required price, 
one which includes a profit calculated to yield a fair rate of 
return on the investment. Selling goods at prices less than 
these proper prices incurs losses. 

In the chapter, “Coordination of Production with Sales”, one 
of the reasons given for declining prices was excess inventory. 
Reference to Fig. 2, Corn Selling Price Range, clearly illus- 
trates the demoralizing effect excess inventory has upon prices. 
There are other causes; one in particular you will continue to 
have with you until you do something about it—that something 
is to stop the “mad rat race for sales at any price.” 

To illustrate the ruinous effect this haphazard selling has 
upon profits, let us take a commodity that could be said to be in 
short supply and for natural causes rather than by planning 
the shipments have remained in relation with production. For 
obvious reasons the name of the commodity is being withheld 
and X substituted. In Fig. 3 is shown what happens to the 
price structure when the “mad rat race for sales” is in the 
saddle. The chart shows the actual price trend, line “B”, and 
the trend that should have prevailed had the selling price been 
based on cost in order to return the required profit as shown 
by line “A”. During 1948 costs increased but selling prices 
dropped 9 points in relation to 1947, whereas they should have 
been increased 12 points. This means a spread of 21 points 
between the proper price and that actually obtained. During 
1949 the selling prices again dropped 17 points in relation to 
1947, whereas they should have been increased by six points. 
This means a spread of 23 points between the proper price based 
on cost and that obtained. 

There is no need for such cut-throat competition; the goods 
are in demand; there is just so much business available and 
hardly stock to go around. Cutting prices will not increas¢ 
business in the broad sense. It may lend some impetus a 
the moment but this effect is soon lost when competition meets 
the new price; and yet, had everyone held to what they al 
justly entitled to, the proper price, the same volume of goods 
would no doubt have been sold as they are year after year. 

Actually this is just one more example of unenlightened col 
petition. It depicts a complete disregard for cost when setting 
the selling price. There are several million cases of this col 
modity packed yearly. In 1948 this pricing loss averaged *! 
cents per dozen for the No. 2 can size and in 1949—34 cents P® 
dozen. You may well ask yourselves why. 

Now let us examine the price trend for all canned fruits and 
vegetables and compare them with prices for other food item 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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N.C.A. HOLDS “OPEN HOUSE” 


The National Canners Association held 
open house October 10 to show defense 
planners and other government officials 
how the canning industry’s new head- 
quarters and Laboratory is geared to 
carry out emergency programs involving 
canned foods. 

An estimated 300 guests, with whom 
the Association staff confers from time 
to time on mutual government-industry 
problems, visited the association’s new 
million-dollar research center. Scientific 
men from nearby were especially invited 
to inspect the new laboratories which 
had not been completely installed when 
the building was dedicated in June. 

Guests included representatives of the 
National Security Resources Board, co- 
ordinating agency in the nation’s current 
mobilization effort, and the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps, which buys canned 
foods for all the armed forces. Also rep- 
resented were the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the Department of Agriculture, 
and most of the other permanent federal 
departments and agencies. 

The National Canners Association was 
the first national trade association to 
establish a laboratory solely for its in- 
dustry’s research and technical problems. 
The new building, just completed a few 
months ago, contains modern facilities 
for other specialized activities. These for 
the canning industry’s research labora- 
tories and new facilities and equipment 
include the development of recipes and 
consumer information to aid the house- 
wife, programs directed toward constant 
improvement of canning crops, economic 
and statistical surveys and reports, and 
the dissemination of information on can- 
ned foods to industry, the public, and the 
government. 


PERKINS JOINS DULANY 


Raymond S. Perkins, with many years 
of oflice management and administrative 
experience, has joined the staff of John 
H. Dulany & Sons, Inc., Fruitland, Mary- 
land canners and freezers, as Adminis- 
trative Assistant to R. W Stewart, Sales 
Manaver of the Frozen Food Division. 
Mr. |'erkins’ experience includes service 
with ‘he Accounting Department of Gen- 
eral | oods, Office Manager of Birds Eye 
distriuting operation in Philadelphia, 
and \:ore recently New York branch 
Office Manager for Q-F Wholesalers, 
which distributes Birds Eye products. 


SWANSON APPOINTMENT 


C. .. Swanson & Sons, Omaha, Ne- 
brask: canners and freezers, have ap- 
pointc.! Frank MeGuiness, formerly with 
Prieb & Sons, Manager of the New 
York «fice, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


Francis Coulter, who snapped the pic- 
ture, says that’s not a black eye on Mer- 
ritt Clark. It’s a shadow; he says, much 
in the same manner of a man saying he 


walked into a door. Anyway, the V. P. 
in charge of Associated Seed’s sales is 
smiling as he talks over the cucumber 
crop with Eastern Division Sales Man- 
ager Carl Tapperson at the company’s 
Eastern Breeding Station. 
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QMC TO USE FIELD BUYERS 


The Chicago Quartermaster Purchas- 
ing Office has been granted authority to 
employ four canned food field buyers who 
will work out of the Chicago office and 
not be stationed at local field buying 
offices as in the past. The existing pro- 
curement authority permits QMC pur- 
chasing officers to negotiate for pur- 
chases of canned food whenever insuffi- 
cient supplies are obtained through the 
advertised bid method. 


FLORIDA CITRUS MERGER 


Some $17,000,000 worth of assets were 
combined in the recent merger of the 
B & W Canning Company, Groveland, 
Florida, the Grand Island Fruit Com- 
pany, Umatilla, Florida, and the Postal 
Colony Company, Clermont, Florida. In- 
cluded in the transaction is a canning 
plant, a new frozen citrus plant, a feed 
mill, grove equipment, and 7500 acres 
of citrus producing groves. The new 
organization will be grower owned and 
operated. Operations will include fresh 
fruit packing houses, concentrate plant, 
sectionizing plant, single strength juice 
plant, and a pulp and feed mill. 


HUNT DISCONTINUES 
DRIED FRUIT LINE 


Feeling it to be in the best interests 
of the company, Hunt Foods, Inc., Ful- 
lerton, California, will confine their op- 
erations to canning and discontinue the 
dried fruit and raisin line, formerly 
operated as the Gugenheim Dried Fruit 
Division. 


GRADE REVISION PROPOSED 
FOR SULFURED CHERRIES 


A proposed revision of the U. S. stand- 
ards for grades for pitted and unpitted 
sulfured cherries was published in the 
Federal Register of October 6. A period 
of 90 days is provided for packers, dis- — 
tributors, and other interested parties to 
submit their comments and suggestions. 

Studies during the past year have in- 
dicated a need for a revision of present 
standards. The proposed revision would 
be applicable to sulfured cherries packed 
in all the producing areas, and would 
combine into one standard the Depart- 
ment’s present standards for grades of 
pitted sulfured cherries and unpitted 
sulfured cherries which have been in 
effect since May 17, 1934. 

In the proposed revision, pitted and 
unpitted sulfured cherries are provided 
for under various styles of packs, and 
the style unstemmed, unpitted, or “cock- 
tail,” not included in present standards, 
has been incorporated. 

The principal changes proposed are: 
(1) color requirements havé been re- 
worded and reference to “a light straw 
color” removed; (2) definitions have 
been developed which more accurately 
describe blemishes and other abnormal- 
ities which adversely affect quality; (3) 
a scoring system has been developed to 
assist in the evaluation of quality in con- 
nection with U. S. grade A and U. S. 
grade B; (4) a combination grade, 
based on a specified percentage of diff- 
erent qualities, is provided for the prod- 
uct when not packed in accordance with 
foregoing grades. In connection with the 
combination grade, contracts may specify 
percentages of a mixture of qualities 
other than those specified in the com- 
bination grade. 


CLINTON PROMOTES RAU 


R. C. Rau, associated with Clinton 
Foods for a number of years at Clinton, 
Iowa, Minneapolis and in the South, has 
been appointed General Sales Manager 
of the Corn Processing Division and will 
make his headquarters in Atlanta. 


JOINS NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


Timmerson Canning Company,’ Fair 
Haven, New York, have been admitted 
to active membership in the Association 
of New York State Canners. 


CHILTON ELECTS DIRECTORS 


Leo Kartheiser, Superintendent, and 
Howard Hipke, have been elected Direc- 
tors of the Chilton (Wis.) Canning Com- 
pany succeeding the late Edward Bonk 
and Edgar Piper, recently resigned. 
Donald E. Bonk has been elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer succeeding his father. 
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CONVENTION NEWS: 


INDIANA PROGRAM 
TAKING SHAPE 


Secretary Al Dreyer reports that the 
program for the annual convention of 
the Indiana Canners Association to be 
held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
November 16 and 17, is shaping up 
nicely. As usual the pre-convention Trap 
Shoot will be held at the Indiana Gun 
Club on Wednesday, November 15. The 
ladies will be cared for with luncheon on 
Thursday the 16th, and following the 
canners’ luncheon on that same day, the 
convention program will get under way. 

The annual banquet, entertainment 
and dinner-dance will be held on Thurs- 
day evening. 

The General Business Meeting of the 
association and the election of officers 
will be held on Friday morning. A con- 
siderable portion of the program will be 
devoted to a forecast of what to expect in 
1951 in the way of production, controls 
and the like, and the best authority will 
be on hand to discuss these subjects. 

Those who plan to attend are asked to 
make their reservations early direct to 
the hotels, as there is every indication of 
large attendance. 


BROKERS PLAN FOR 
CONVENTION 


Plans for the 1951 Convention of the 
National Food Brokers Association were 
revealed last week following the mailing 
of hotel reservation blanks to more than 
1500 food broker member firms all over 
the nation. Watson Rogers, NFBA Presi- 
dent, stated that reservation blanks for 
brokers’ principals (other than canners) 
desiring to attend the convention would 
be mailed this week. 

The NFBA Convention will be held 
jointly in Chicago with the conventions 
of the National Canners Association and 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association. 


The NFBA Business Session will be 
held Sunday afternoon, February 18. 
The balance of the week is to be devoted 
by members to conferences with their 
principals. 


The NFBA will make hotel reserva- 
tions for all food broker members and 
for their non-canner principals. The 
canners’ association will make reserva- 
tions for canners and for buyers. There 
will be no headquarters hotel designated 
for the food brokers. 


CANADIAN CANNERS 
CHANGE DATES 


The 1951 meeting of the Canadian 
Food Processors Association will be held 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., February 12 and 13, which ad- 
vances the date one day over those 
originally announced. 
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BROKERS TO MEET 
WITH FREEZERS 


A special Panel program for food brok- 
ers will be held in San Francisco next 
year at the 1951 National Frozen Food 
Industry Convention, it was announced 
in Washington this week. Sponsored by 
the Frozen Food Committee of NFBA, 
the Panel program will be held Wednes- 
day, February 28. 

Each year all of the segments of the 
frozen food industry meet in an All- 
Industry Convention gathering. In 1951 
the National Frozen Food Industry Con- 
vention will be held from February 27 to 
March 2. In addition to holding a joint 
business meeting, cocktail party, and 
banquet for all industry representatives, 
each industry group will hold separate 
meetings for its own members. 

The brokers’ panel program will be 
open to all food brokers present at the 
convention, including non-members of the 
National Food Brokers Association. Al- 
though the details of the brokers’ pro- 
gram were not revealed, it was stated 
that the program would include a frank 
discussion of the major problems facing 
the frozen food industry. 


OLD GUARD BANQUET DATE 


Last week it was erroneously stated 
in these columns that the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Old Guard Society would be 
held on Sunday night, February 18. The 
annual meeting and get-together is to be 
held on Saturday night, February 17, 
and will be somewhat different than in 
previous years. It will be more of a cock- 
tail party and buffet supper, with stroll- 
ing musicians for entertainment instead 
of the usual banquet followed by 
speeches. The correct date was properly 
given in the October 2 issue. 


FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 
PLANS MEETING 


For the first time in its long history, 
The National Fertilizer Association, rep- 
resenting more than 400 members of the 
industry from all parts of the country, 
will hold its Fall Meeting in the Gulf- 
State area. The gathering will be held 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Mississippi, November 13-15. 
Topics relating to the future of Ameri- 
can agriculture will be discussed by 
business, agricultural and government 
leaders. 


ORDER SPRAYS AND 
DUSTS EARLY 


Farmers and growers are urged to 
survey their 1951 requirements for insec- 
ticides, fungicides and related materials 
and to place an immediate order, by L. S. 
Hitchner, Executive Secretary, National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association. 

“Since many of the raw materials re- 
quired by industry are also necessary for 
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defense production, growers should make 
their needs known as soon as possible 
so that industry will be able to more eff- 
ciently schedule plant operations”, Mr. 
Hitchner said. In placing orders, grow- 
ers should take into account the expand- 
ing needs for food and fibre crops as 
reflected in U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture policy. 


“Because of expected or existing short- 
ages of many raw materials including 
chlorine, benzene, copper and lead,” Mr, 
Hitchner said, “growers should be pre- 
pared to use alternate products in some 
instances.” 


Another problem facing the industry 
is a shortage of some types of transpor- 
tation which can best be met by the early 
distribution of insecticides to strategic 
locations throughout the country possible 
only on the basis of immediate indication 
of needs by users. 


Since not only increased production 
but efficient production will be of utmost 
importance next year, the _ industry 
urgently requests immediate appraisal 
and ordering. 


GROCERS PROFITS DOWN 


Somewhat lower gross profit, total op- 
erating expense and net profit figures 
for 1949 compared with 1948 are fea- 
tures of the latest Survey of Wholesale 
Grocers’ Profit and Loss Figures, pub- 
lished and released last week to its mem- 
bers by the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association in Washington, 
D.C. 


This Survey, compiled and analyzed by 
John R. Bromell, the Association’s Op- 
erations Consultant, with the assistance 
of R. H. Rowe, Vice-President and See- 
retary, shows that the average gross 
profit of wholesale grocers in 1949 was 
8.159% of sales compared with 8.658% 
in 1948; total operating expense, 7.826% 
as compared with 7.881% in 1948; net 
profit, 1.380% as compared with 1.784% 
in 1948. 


This Profit and Loss Survey, published 
annually, gives the operating costs, ross 
profit and net profit by size of firms and 
areas; operating cost by funciions, 
namely warehouse, delivery, selling and 
general administrative; operating cost 
by important items such as occup:ncy, 
wages, advertising and bad debts, urn- 
over, day’s business on books anv bal- 
ance sheet ratios. 


This current report represents a nuch 
larger segment of the trade tha: the 
1948 report and includes inforn ation 
from schedules of 232 firms loca‘ :d in 
all of the nine Bureau of the ( ensus 
geographical areas. These firms ») inged 
in annual volume from $218,000 t: $40, 
000,000. The median firm had ne: sales 
of $1,245,331, and the average pe firm 
volume was $2,170,000, both of thee fig- 
ures being slightly larger than th se of 
the previous year. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


PERMANENT BELGIAN 
TRADE EXHIBITION 


\Vith Michael F. Verlinden in charge, 
a permanent Belgian Trade Exposition 
has opened at 21 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. M. Maurice Heyne, commer- 
cia! counselor to the Belgian Embassy 
in Washington, D. C., came to California 
for the opening and explained that the 
United States is the only major nation 
with which Belgium does not have a fav- 
orable balance of trade, the deficit run- 
ning more than $200,000,000 last year. 
Belgian purchases last year from the San 
Francisco district amounted to more 
than $10,000,000, while this area in 
return bought less than $1,000,000 
worth of goods from Belgium. Purchases 
from the San Francisco district last year 
were led by $3,900,000 of dried fruit, 
$2,100,000 of cotton and $1,600,000 of 
canned fruit. Belgian canned products 
are included in the display just opened 
and the list is soon to be added to. 
Noticeable was an offering of canned 
peas which would have to be sold in this 
market at about 50 cents a can, against 
15 or 20 cents for the American prod- 
uct. However, the Belgian peas are petit 
pois, small and uniform, such as a gour- 
met might choose. 


PACIFIC AMERICAN SALES | 
UP SHARPLY 


The Pacific American Fisheries, oper- 
ating largely in the Pacific Northwest, 
has reported combined sales and operat- 
ing revenues of $2,746,317 for the three 
month period ended August 31, bringing 
the total for the first six months of 
$4,990,249. A year earlier combined 
sales and operating revenues were $761,- 
952 for the quarter and $1,035,634 for 
the first half. 


UNIONS ON TRIAL 
FOR MONOPOLY 


Oficials of two San Pedro, Calif., 
Fish men’s Unions locals are scheduled 
to go on trial next year for allegedly con- 
Spiri to fix prices and monopolize the 
sale of sardines and mackerel to can- 
ners. The defendants represent Local 33 
of t » C.1.0. International Fishermen 
Workers of America and the 


Seine and Line Fishermen’s 
Inic 


VAN CAMP BUYS 
ORTHWEST PROPERTIES 


Vi Camp Sea Food Company, Termi- 
nal and, California, has bought the 
fish -ocessing properties which it has 
Oper: od for some years at Astoria, 
War) ton and Flavel Haven, Oregon, 
ata ported price of $100,000. 
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STUDY FUTURE PEACH 
MARKETING AGREEMENT 


A series of meetings of growers of 
cling peaches has been held of late and 
a plan has been outlined by officials of 
the California Cling Peach Association 
to more closely tie production to demand 
and price to the consumer’s ability to 
pay. Work is to be started in a few 
weeks on a five-year marketing agree- 
ment for crop control, fruit standards 
and a promotion campaign, with the in- 
tention to have this drafted before the 
end of the year. This will be along the 
line of the plan in effect this year when 
a 15 per cent cut in green fruit was 
ordered. Ralph Bunje, manager of the 
Association, suggests a goal of 22,000,000 
to 25,000,000 cases a year, with a price 
of $50 to $60 a ton to the grower. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
FESTIVAL 


The part that the pineapple has played 
in the economy of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and still is successfully playing, was de- 
picted with glamour in Honolulu and in 
the pineapple fields of Oahu October 5 
to 8 with the Hawaiian Pineapple Festi- 
val. The celebration featured a nightly 
pageant, with visitors taken on day trips 
to the fields and through the canneries. 

This festival was in the nature of a 
warm-up for Aloha Week, October 22 to 
29, an annual event that is offered as 
the Polynesian rival of New Orleans’ 
Mardi Gras. Thousands of tourists made 
the trip to Honolulu this year especially 
to attend the two events. 


DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


JOINS BROKERAGE FIRM 


Ralph W. Green, formerly buyer for 
Cummings Bros., Portland, Maine, is 
now associated with Woodside Co., Inc., 
food brokers of Portland, Maine. 


FOOD CHAINS MEET 


Food chain executives from all parts 
of the country will be in Cincinnati this 
this week for the annual convention of 
the National Association of Food Chains. 

The convention will discuss food chain 
management plans for coping with gov- 
ernmental regulatory measures during 
the period of the national defense emer- 
gency. Convention runs through Wed- 
nesday, October 18. 


HEADS WHOLESALER GROUP 


Stephen A. Gatti, president of S. A. 
Gatti & Son, Washington, D. C., has been 
elected chairman of the Institutional 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, a divi- 
sion of the Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers Association of Washington, D. C. 
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KNOUSE EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Declaration of the second semi-annual 
dividend on its five per cent preferred 
stock and an almost completed expansion 
of plant facilities were announced to the 
stockholders of Knouse Foods Tuesday 
evening, October 3, at the annual stock- 
holders dinner meeting held at the Peach 
Glen plant. Four hundred and thirty 
attended. 


M. E. Knouse, president of the foods 
cooperative, announced the dividend and 
then added: “Our expansion program 
this year included many much-needed 
improvements in the facilities which 
were acquired when the organization was 
formed last year. The expansion pro- 
gram has also included equipment to 
pack additional products which were de- 
manded by our coast-to-coast chain of 
customers. 


“There are many items in our expan- 
sion program—the cherry line was 
doubled at the Orrtanna plant, the apple 
sauce line at Chambersburg was _ in- 
creased 25 per cent, apple lines at Orr- 
tanna were increased 33's percent, the 
tomato line at Peach Glen increased by 
25 per cent.” 


He announced that the experimental 
peach line set up this year at Peach Glen 
“appears to have been successful and we 
should be all set for full production next 
year.” 


“Major installations,” he added, “in- 
clude a 3,000,000 gallon reservoir at 
Peach Glen, a new 300,000 bushel cold 
storage plant at Chambersburg, a new 
eight-grader receiving line at Chambers- 
burg, two new glass lines at Chambers- 
burg for packing apple sauce and all new 
cooling facilities at both the Orrtanna 
and Chambersburg plants. Some delays 
were experienced because of strikes in 
the cement industry and demands on 
some materials brought about by the 
Korean war, but the major work has 
been completed and all will be finished 
within a short time.” 


FRITZSCHE PRICE LIST 


Fritzsche Brothers Company, Ince., 
New York City manufacturers of essen- 
tial oils, have issued their latest whole- 
sale price list, which is available to those 
who buy in wholesale quantities. 


SCHMIDT DECREASES CAPITAL 


Schmidt Canning Company, San 
Benito, Texas, upon authorization of 
Secretary of State has decreased its 
capital stock to $180,000. 


ALLEN HEADS EL CHICO SALES 


C. E. Allen has been appointed Direc- 
tor and Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales for the El Chico Canning Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, packers of a line 
of Mexican foods, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 

QUIET—If the facts were known, this 
week would undoubtedly go down as one 
of the quietest October weeks in the his- 
tory of the canned foods market. Can- 
ners, most understandably are just not 
interested in selling and remain with- 
drawn. Canner offerings and reports of 
sales that usually reach this desk in good 
volume, have fallen off to a trickle during 
the past week or two and were pitifully 
few and far between this week. Except 
for an increasing number of wanted 
items, buyers are of much the same 
frame of mind and that is understand- 
able, too. What with the sudden wel- 
come change in the Korean situation and 
a government with a foreign policy that 
is at best unpredictable, it is hardly rea- 
sonable to expect businessmen to do any- 
thing else but pull in their horns. The 
half-wit predictions that the problems of 
Communism and Russian deceit are thus 
solved surely don’t add to the confidence 
of those with a keener understanding of 
the basic differences between Commun- 
ism and Democracy. 

It’s hardly doubtful that the pattern 
of American activity will take on any 
semblance of shape before the November 
elections. By that time, normal end of 
the year inactivity in the canned foods 
market should be about ready to set in. 
And regardless of political uncertainty 
it’s pretty well agreed that the stock posi- 
tion of most every item is such as to pre- 
clude any particular spurt in the sale of 
any commodity, excepting apples, citrus, 
kraut, pumpkin and other off season com- 
modities. So there’s little excitement to 
look for in the canned foods market. 
N.C.A. figures on the pea pack were re- 
leased this week. They promise to shock 
a good many people but are not so bad 
when analyzed. Other pack figures and 
stock reports will be following shortly 
thereafter, giving the trade a more exact 
picture. : 

CITRUS—Citrus will, of course, prove 
the major exception to the above state- 
ment. Many think canned single strength 
juice production will drop sharply this 
coming year similar to the drop experi- 
enced in the 48-49 season when total 
Florida production of orange and grape- 
fruit and blended juice dropped from 46 
to 35 million cases. The drop to 32 mil- 
lion cases or 10 percent off from last 
year was not so sharp. But observers 
point out that the frozen product is being 
offered the consumer at much more 
attractive prices. During the week a 
featured brand of frozen orange juice 
was listed on the retail shelves of a large 
chain at 2 cans for 39 cents. If prices 
remain at that level, canned single 
strength juice is in for a hard time, they 
hold. Carryover stocks are low yet buy- 
ers are not too interested in prices they 
figure will be high once the new pack 
gets underway in another month or so. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributors Buying Cautiously — Tri-State 
Tomatoes In Nominal Position—Talk Of 
Pro-rata Deliveries Of Fancy Corn — Pea 
Offerings Short—Salmon Moves Up Again— 
Better Call For Tuna—New Pack Citrus 
Lower—Northwest Fruits Quoted In Limited 
Way—Most California Canners Withdrawn. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, October 13, 1950 


THE SITUATION — Feature of this 
week’s market was announcement of 
opening prices on new pack Florida 
grapefruit juice at prices considerably 
under those at which a considerable por- 


tion of last season’s production was mar- 
keted. Salmon developed additional 
strength, with a price hike on reds, and 
general tone of the vegetable market was 
steady to firm. Developments were lack- 
ing in canned fruits on the Coast, but 
the underlying tone was one of firmness, 


THE OUTLOOK — Some distributors 
are again veering to the cautious side in 
their buying policies, due to the accumu- 
lation of heavy inventories during the 
early fall and are presently concentrat- 
ing efforts on turning part of their pres- 
ent holdings into cash. While the trade 
generally is carrying somewhat better 
inventories of canned foods than was 
the case a few months back, these hold- 
ings are considered good property in the 
light of today’s conditions and very little 
resale activity is in evidence. 


over to 303’s is readily apparent. 


tionately on the basis of 2’s. 


STATES 


1948 
Alaskas 


Sweets 


1950 PEA PACK 

Mrs. Ula Vickers, head of National Canners Association’s Division of Statis- 
tics, issued figures on the 1950 pea pack during the week. 
complete figures by can size had not been worked out by the Division when 
this issue of “The Canning Trade” went to press, the unmistakable change 
Mrs. Vickers advised, for instance, that 
in the Middle Atlantic States total cases of Alaskas and Sweets on a basis of 
actual cases, amounted to 2,053,826 cases, which broken down into 2’s was 
reduced to 1,917,478 cases, and since the trend to 303’s appears even heavier in 
other areas, the total 32,725,536 cases would be reduced even further propor- 
For that reason, although former years are 
reproduced below, no strict comparison is possible. 


GREEN PEA PACK BY VARIETY—ACTUAL CASES 


refer to actual cases—all size containers. 


Although the 


1950 


1949 
Alaskas Alaskas 


Sweets Sweets 


33,492 
581,841 
40,765 
132,152 
125,362 
196,798 14,693 
358,549 1,898,632 
8,292 441,280 
2,980,607 4,370,424 
812,054 1,792,667 
*155,571 
1,227,705 
5,714,623 
107,143 
484,852 


New York & Maine.. 1,474,525 
269,178 
57,920 
851,334 
30,029 
[Indiana .. 
[llinois 


Idaho, Utah 

California 
Other States 


332,527 


223,009 


19,294 741,276 
405,403 455,847 
39,401 (a) 
123,652 420,390 
130,309 34,235 
281,879 10,089 256,201 (a) 
233,213 1,232,028 404,325 2,369,499 
47,614 189,551 (a) 319,791 
4,063,342 5,798,284 4,303,222 8,385,346 
887,928 2,134,811 845,431 2,372,199 
80,532 (a) 
1,906,363 (a) 
4,411,353 420,448 
179,92. (a) 
683,128 242,932 316,627 = 1,047,740 


39,968 1,109,420 
647,584 456,475 
26,856 (a) 
249,236 612,776 

131,198 (a) 


5,825,448 
Total Alaskas & Swtsg. 24,446,054 
* 1948 figures for Montana only. 


18,620,606 


(a) Included in Other States. 


1950 PACK RED PITTED CHERRIES 


Compiled by Division of Statistics, N. C. A. 
State 24/2 


6,667,060 18,277,814 7,641,096 25,084,410 
24,944,874 32,725,536 


24/303* 6/10 Mise. 


New York & Pennsylvania 
Michigan, Wisconsin & Ohio. 
Western States! 


389,121 8,424 
2,803,422 
64,365 200 


166,254 
1,427,428 
53,995 


25,000 
84,742 


U. S. Total 
* Includes small amount of 24/300s. 


3,256,908 


1949 PACK RED PITTED CHERRIES 


93,366 1,647,677 


New York & Pennsylvania 
Michigan, Wisconsin & Ohio 
Western States! 


330,819 3,899 
1,990,421 
78,684 


137,189 
801,787 
68,989 


31,369 


U. S. Total 


2,399,924 
1 Includes Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Washington, Oregon and Utah. 


35,268 1,007,965 
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in the Tri- 
States is a nominal affair this week, 


TOMATOES — Market 


with many canners withdrawn. On 
standard 2s, $1.35-$1.40, cannery, is 
fairly representative of canners’ price 
views. Tomato situation in the Midwest 
continues on the strong side, with offer- 
ings generally limited. California can- 
ners have been running into crop diffi- 
culties, and grower deliveries have been 
running far below expectations. Present 
outlook favors a pack considerably below 
normal, and canners are not active on 
the selling side until they have a clearer 
picture of just what they will have in the 
cans when packing ends. 


CORN—Some midwestern canners are 
now talking pro-rata deliveries on new 
pack fancy, production having failed to 
come up to expectations. The trade is 
looking for fancy corn and is concentrat- 
ing its attention largely on the midwest 
and the Tri-States. New York and Maine 
canners are quoting prices slightly over 
those prevalent in other sections, and 
buyers apparently are shopping the mar- 
ket thoroughly before turning to the high 
sellers. 


BEANS—A strong market continues 
in effect on all grades of green and wax 
beans, with buyers looking for additional 
supplies of fancy 2s and 303s for private 
label requirements. 


PEAS — First-hand offerings are on 
the short side, and the market is in ex- 
tremely strong position on both stand- 
ards and fancies. Southern canners 
have limited quantities of ungraded 
Alaskas 2s which are reported offered all 
the way from $1.20 to $1.30 per dozen, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—The market on reds moved 
into new high ground during the week, 
with some sellers holding firm at $33 per 
case for talls, f.o.b. Seattle. Pinks con- 
tinued offerings at $24 and chums were 
quoted at $20, also f.o.b. coast. 


TUNA—Distributors are looking for 
a better consumer call for tuna as a 
result of the shortage and high prices 
ruling on top salmon grades. Reports 
from the northwest report sharp pack 
curtailment because of the unfavorable 
run of tuna off the coast. Albacore can- 
ners were firm at $16 per case for fancy 
solid pack whitemeat halves, with flakes 
at $11.50 and blended at $10.75. Jap 
tuna i- offered here at $15.50 for fancy 
solid } ack whitemeat in 7 oz. tins, with 
lightm:at halves at $12. Importers quote 
Peruv:in tuna and bonito at $10.25 for 
fancy olid pack lightmeat bonito with 


=— n at $12.25 per case of 48/7 oz. 
ins, 


SAR )INES—Reports from Maine this 
Week » te no change in the sardine situa- 
tion, ¢: »ners continuing to quote quarter 
keyles. in oil or mustard at $5.50 per 
case, f...b. Southern California canners 
are op. rating on sardines, with the mar- 
ket we! established on the basis of $6.25 
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for ovals and $4.25 for tall naturals, 
although a number of packers are refus- 
ing to consider additional business at 
these figures, and are talking an early 
price advance. 


CITRUS — Florida canners this week 
offered new pack sweetened grapefruit 
juice at 97% cents per dozen for 2s, 
which is roughtly 30 cents per dozen 
under the figure at which last season’s 
pack cleaned out. On the 46 ounce size, 
canners are quoting $2.25, which is 50 
cents under recent quotations on old 
pack. Buyers are not operating exten- 
sively, even at these prices, many prefer- 
ring to wait until the fruit is more 
mature and the unsweetened juice is 
available. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Pear can- 
ners in the Northwest are reported 
closely sold up on standards from the 
new pack, with the market strong at 
inside prices of $2.30 for 1s, $3.55 for 
2%s and $13.00 for 10s. Fancy holds 
at $2.70-$2.75 for 1s, $4.35 to $4.50 for 
2%s and $15 and upwards for 10s, while 
choice lists at $2.50 for 1s, $4.00 for 
2%s, and $14.50 for 10s, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Late-season rains have cut the 
prune harvest in the Northwest, and 
pack is definitely on the short side. 
Fancy 2%s were reported quoted in a 
limited way during the week at $2.45- 
$2.50, with choice at $2.30-$2.40, f.o.b. 
Canners in the Northwest are running 
on the new season’s apple pack, but are 
not yet quoting prices. Indications are 
that QMC needs will absorb a substan- 
tial proportion of the pack. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Canners in 
California generally continue withdrawn 
from the market on fruits. While it is 
indicated that some of them may have 
additional offerings for the civilian mar- 
ket after they have taken care of mili- 
tary needs, they are in no hurry to get 
such offerings out, anticipating that the 
general market will hold at least at pres- 
ent levels until the 1951 packing season 
rolls around. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Fill-in Buying Continues—Higher Prices And 
Tighter Market Seen For Tomatoes And 
Corn—Peas Unchanged—Pumpkin Moving 
Well, Promises To Be Short—Apple Sauce 
Moves Up—Buyers Playing Close To Belt On 
Citrus—No Hope For Improvement 
In Salmon. 


By “Midwest” 
Chigaco, IIl., Oct. 12, 1950 


THE SITUATION — While canned 
foods generally grow tighter by the day 
and it appears certain many items will 
be impossible to find when the new year 
rolls around the trade are shopping care- 
fully buying only those items they need 
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as fill ins. Unfortunately, most of the 
items on today’s want lists are those that 
are impossible or very difficult to locate. 
Jobbers and retailers alike are well 
stocked with everything having bought 
heavily under the war scare impetus. 
Actually the trade have about reached 
the limits of their physical and financial 
capacities and regardless of their judg- 
ment cannot continue to buy ahead even 
where they so desire. Meanwhile can- 
ners are probably in a better position 
from the standpoint of unsold stocks 
than they have been for many a year. 
Almost without exception and this in- 
cludes canned fruit, fish and vegetables, 
stocks are short or already non-existent 
making it appear more like the lst of 
March instead of early October. Citrus 
is the exception and that is probably 
because the new pack hasn’t been offered 
as yet to a hungry market. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes, along with 
corn, continue to lead the parade insofar 
as activity is concerned although a scar- 
city of merchandise is slowing down the 
rate of sales. Standard tomatoes in all 
sizes are becoming more difficult to find 
each day and buyers who hesitated at 
first when confronted with a $1.50 price 
on twos are now paying the price with- 
out quibbling. It so happens many earlier 
sales at lower figures are not being 
delivered and its just a case of buying 
where deliveries are assured. There is 
heavy pressure for catsup, especially 
extra standard grade, but little or 
nothing is available. Last sales on 14 oz. 
extra standard were reported on the 
basis of $1.60 although that price is now 
a thing of the past. What little puree 
is offered is firmly held at $1.00 for 1s 
and $7.50 for tens and not much is avail- 
able. Altogether it’s not a very pretty 
picture with every. indication of higher 
prices and a tighter market. 


PEAS—Not much to report here as 
the trade have covered quite extensively 
and can’t find those items they are look- 
ing for anyhow. Standards in all sizes 
and certain sieves of fancies are in 
demand but are not being offered at pres- 
ent from local canners. Prices remain 
unchanged. 


PUMPKIN — Canners are finding 
ready response to their opening prices 
of $1.00 on 300s, $1.25 on 2s, $1.50 on 
2%s and $5.00 to $5.25 on tens. Like 
everything else indications are _ that 
pumpkin will also be short, in fact, some 
canners are limiting sales to S.A.P. 
orders only. Local canners will be in 
full swing by the end of this week. 


CORN — Regardless of circumstances 
corn is one item the trade will buy with- 
out hesitation and are doing so where 
merchandise is offered. Extra standard 
is especially in demand and is quickly 
snapped up when ever offered. Last sales 
reported were on the basis of $1.30 on 
303s and $1.45 on 2s cream style. Fancy 
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cream style is listed at $1.60 to $1.70 for 
2s and $1.50 to $1.55 for 303s but the 
problem is to find a seller willing to part 
with some merchandise. In a very short 
period of time corn canners have gone 
from the ridiculous to the sublime. They 
will be in the driver’s seat for the rest 
of this season. 


APPLE SAUCE — Faced with heavy 
sales on one hand and a strong fresh 
market on the other New York State 
apple sauce canners have advanced 
prices to $1.40 on 303s, $1.60 on 2s and 
$7.50 on tens. However, the trade bought 
heavily at lower prices and are now con- 
tent to mark time until they are forced 
to come in the market for additional sup- 
plies. Sales have been heavy with move- 
ment excellent indicating a firm market 
for the future. 


CITRUS — With canners making a 
strong effort to move remaining small 
stocks before new pack, buyers are play- 
ing close to the belt anticipating lower 
prices as evidenced by the recent drop 
in grapefruit juice. However, spot stocks 
of orange juice should be held more 
firmly as good natural orange juice is 
still several months away. $3.30 for 46 
oz. sugar added seems to be the bottom 
at present with blended at $1.37% and 
$3.35. Fancy 2s sections are offered at 
$2.05 with choice at $1.75 to $1.85. The 
trade will be ready to buy when proces- 
sors are ready to do business. 


SALMON — Despite prices which the 
trade feel are almost fantastic salmon 
of all kinds will apparently be short 
before long, in fact, just try to find pinks 
now even at the $24.00 price. In this 
situation buyers are showing more inter- 
est in chums and if rumors can be 
believed this item will also show an in- 
crease in the near future. Uncle Sam 
is just not getting his requirements of 
salmon and with continued pressure from 
this source the trade’s plight is not going 
to improve. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales Extremely Limited — Fruits Especially 
Slow—Tomato Deliveries Sharply Off—Spin- 
ach Moving Steadily—Dry Beans Advance— 
Sardine Demand Off—Record Tuna 
Production In Sight. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 12, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The movement of 
canned foods has been on a rather small 
scale during the past week, with most 
operators reporting the smallest volume 
of business in the past three or four 
months. Some attribute this to the 
closely sold up condition of many Cali- 
fornia fruits, others to the withholding 
of stocks from sale and still others to 
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the extremely high prices prevailing on 
lines such as salmon, and the fear that 
the public may turn to other items rather 
than pay the retail price that must be 
named. Shipments continue large, but 
there is not such an insistent demand 
for deliveries as was heard a few weeks 
ago. 


FRUITS—Inquiries for pears are not 
as numerous or as insistent as a short 
time ago and some canners are back in 
the market again, after having with- 
drawn for a time. The significant part 
of this is that the fruit is being offered 
at the former list, instead of advances 
being made, as seemed the rule for a 
time. Distributors are volunteering the 
information that the public does not 
seem to be interested in this fruit at 
present prices. It is realized, though, 
that with so much fresh fruit still avail- 
able no heavy movement of canned could 
be expected. Distributors seem to have 
plenty of cling peaches and cocktail con- 
tracted for and little new business is 
being placed on these. Since No. 2% 
halves have sold in a limited way at 
$2.75 and choice cocktail in the same 
size at $3.40. Hawaiian pineapple is 
largely on an allotment basis and more 
of this could be sold if offered. Interest 
in apricots has kept up quite well, with 
sales of fancy No. 2% halves reported 
at $3.10 and choice at $2.80. 


TOMATOES—Deliveries of tomatoes 
to canners are running well behind those 
of a year ago, these being off about 
150,000 tons at this writing. Weather 
conditions still favor the crop, warm 
days and nights being enjoyed in most 
growing districts. There have _ been 
quite a few withdrawals of tomatoes of 
late, with most canners not caring to 
commit themselves further until the size 
of the pack is definitely known. Some 
brought out lists at well above the pre- 
vailing market and quickly withdrew, 
apparently wishing to go on record as 
having quoted these prices. There have 
been offerings of tomato puree at $13.50 
for No. 10 at a time when sales were 
being made at $8.00 and $8.25. Tomato 
paste is to be had in limited quantities 
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at $13.00 a dozen for No. 10 and at 87.50 
a case for 6 oz. 


SPINACH—Spinach is getting down 
to light supply in first hands, but prices 
remain unchanged at $1.35 for No. 2? 
fancy, $1.60 for No. 2% and $5.00 for 
No. 10. This item has not changed in 
price since shortly after the pack was 
completed in the spring. Movement since 
then has been steady, without the tur- 
moil experienced in most other lines. 


DRY BEANS—A sharp advance has 
been noted in small white dry beans dur. 
ing the past week, with canners stepping 
in and buying in larger volume than in 
several months. Reports of a smaller 
crop of U. S. pea beans turned canners 
to this market and buying boosted prices 
about $1.75 per 100 pounds to $10.50. 
During the last week in September sales 
of small white beans from CCC stocks 
amounted to 159,500 bags, bringing the 
total from June 1 to 301,142 bags, illus- 
trating the marked activity in sales. 


SARDINES—Despite the exceedingly 
small pack of California sardines to 
date, the demand for this product is far 
from active and prices are sagging 
rather than otherwise. The trade is 
unable to account for the showing and 
the suggestion is made that a decided 
spurt in business might come at any 
time. The total pack for the season to 
October 1 has been but 154,033 cases, 
against 889,465 cases at a corresponding 
date last year. Since then, the season 
has opened in southern California, but 
there are no indications of a run-away 
pack. Going prices for the canned prod- 
uct are $4.25 for No. 1 tall natural, $5.00 
for No. 1 tall in tomato sauce, and $6.25 
for 1-lb. ovals in mustard. These prices 
are slighlty below those named by Mon- 
terey and San Francisco canners early 
in August. 


TUNA—Tuna canners complain of the 
small margin of profit on this item, but 
prices continue largely without change. 
In fact, today’s lists average very closely 
to those in effect last fall. Large packs 
of this fish are being made and a ‘ecord 
may be established if output keeps up at 
this rate. Considerable Japanese pack 
is to be seen in local stores and this is 
serving to keep prices down. 


OPENS SALES OFFICE 


Phil Lyons, who resigned recently as 

sales manager for PictSweet Food-, Inc. 
Mt. Vernon, Washington, has esta lished 
the Philip Lyons Sales Co., with o! ices at 
25 California Street, San Franci-co, 11. 
He will specialize in the marke'ing of 
canned, dried, and frozen foods. 
Mr. Lyons, prior to his associaticn with 
PictSweet, was with California |} acking 
Corporation and later with (rocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., in New 
York. 
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Buying And Selling Almost At Standstill— 
Shrimp Prices Unchanged—Alabama’s Oys- 
ter And Shrimp Production Improved. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 12, 1950 


SITUATION—Except for some scarce 
commodities, buying and selling for the 
present is more or less at a standstill. 
Buyers don’t seem to want to buy, and 
sellers are not putting forth efforts to 
sell, but all appear to have centered their 
attention on the reaction of the United 
Nations forces crossing the 38th parallel 
into North Korea. 

It was only a few weeks ago that the 
United Nations forces were desperately 
struggling to hold back the North 
Korean forces that greatly outnumbered 
them with men and equipment and 
threatened to drive them into the sea. 

Then when reinforcements arrived in 
sufficient number to our brave and gal- 
lant boys and the other United Nations 
forces, the picture suddenly changed and 
the United Nations forces not only drove 
the North Korean forces out of South 
Korea in double-quick time, but they 
crossed the 38th parallel into North 


Korea, the outcome of which move will 
have a strong political and military bear- 
ing on the whole world and will reflect 
on business to a great extent. 


SHRIMP—Landings of shrimp for the 


_ week ending September 29, 1950 were: 


Louisiana 5,346 barrels, including 3,340 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 729 bar- 
rels, including 322 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 228 barrels, including 44 bar- 
rels for canning; Apalachicola, Fla. 184 
barrels; and Texas 9,204 barrels, making 
a total of 15,691 barrels as compared 
with 13,452 barrels produced in this sec 
tion the previous week, or an increase of 
2,239 barrels. 


Reports show that shrimp production 
increased in Florida and Texas, but de- 
creased in Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Texas had a hike in produc- 
tion of 3,444 barrels over the amount 
produced the previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 41,800 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 149,700 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 2,470,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 

The 27 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama now canning shrimp 
reported that 19,697 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 


ending September 30, 1950, which 
brought the pack for the season to 268,- 
750 standard cases. 

The price of canned shrimp is un- 
changed—$3.75 to $4.00 per dozen for 
small; $4.25 to $4.35 for medium; $4.65 
to $4.75 for large and $4.85 to $5.00 for 
jumbo, all in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


OYSTERS — Production of oysters in 
this section dropped 262 barrels last 
week over the previous week as 3,066 
barrels were produced last week and 
3,328 barrels the previous week. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing September 29, 1950 were: Louisiana 
2,040 barrels: Alabama 48 barrels and 
Apalachicola, Fla. 978 barrels. 


No canning of oysters is taking place 
and none expected to be canned until 
December. 

The weather turned cold this week, 
dropping to 60 degrees F., which is not 
winter cold, but fall cold weather. 


ALABAMA’S OYSTER AND 
SHRIMP PRODUCTION 


Alabama’s oyster production improved * 
during the State fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1949. ; 

During the 1948-49 fiscal year, 1,313 
licenses were issued to oyster catchers; 
and the production of 98,409 barrels of 
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oysters was 28,771 barrels over 1947-48 
and 23,708 barrels over 1946-47. 


A total of 33,409 barrels of seed oys- 
ters were planted by the State in 1948- 
49, compared with 18,950 barrels in 
1947-48, and 19,040 barrels the year be- 
fore. Oyster shells planted by the State 
totaled 40,052 barrels, and 23,163 bar- 
rels of shells were planted by oyster 
dealers. 


Shrimp production in 1948-49 was in 
the doldrums with harvest of only 7,858 
barrels reported. Licenses were issued 
to 402 shrimp boats. 


The shrimp catch in 1947-48 was 13,691 
barrels; in 1946-47, 12,406 barrels; and 
in 1945-46, 16,293 barrels. 


The above data was contained in the 
Report for the Fiscal Year October 1, 
1948 - September 30, 1949 issued by the 
Alabama Department of Conservation, 
Montgomery, Alabama. Included in this 
publication is a discussion of the Sea- 
foods Division, fisheries research, and a 
report by the Division of Game, Fish and 
Seafoods. 


IN NEW POST 


R. W. Blodgett & Co., Boston food 
brokers, announce that Peter Edgerly, 
associated with the company for many 
years, has been appointed associate vice- 
president. 


GETS BOARD POST 


A. Q. Petersen, president of Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Southdown Sugars, Inc., of New 
Orleans. 


CHANGES FIRM NAME 


E. L. Cook Co., Ine., Atlanta food 
»srokers, has changed its firm name to 
Eleo Food Sales Co., Inc., with offices 
remaining at 779 N. Whitehall Street, 
3.W. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 16-18, 1950—17th Annual 
Meeting, National Association’ of Food 
Chains, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


OCTOBER 20, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1950 — 38rd Annual 
Food Processing Meeting, Division of 
Food Science & Technology, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950— Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950— 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De. 
Soto Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


DECEMBER 12-18, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pro- 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—438rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer (wned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Ass0- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 195! —An- 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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PLANNING AND SELLING FOR PROFIT 
(Continued from Page 8) 


The figures are taken from the Bureau of Labor Statistic Con- 
sumer Price Index. 


Increase 

8/15/39 6/15/46 6/15/50 1939-50 
Beverages 94.9 125.4 295.6 200.7 
Fish 99.6 219.7 295.3 195.9 
Meats 95.4 120.4 248.4 153.0 
Fresh Fruits & Vegetables.........ccesee 92.8 196.7 233.4 140.6 
Dried Fruits 90.3 172.5 225.1 134.8 
All Foods 93.5 145.6 204.6 111.1 
Poultry 94.6 162.8 184.6 94.0 
Dairy Products 93.1 147.8 177.1 84.0 
Eggs 90.7 147.1 149.1 58.4 
Canned Fruits & Vegetables............000 91.6 127.5 143.2 61.6 


Here you have the story. Canned fruits and vegetable prices, 
the lowest in the entire food group, show an increase of 51.6 
points since 1939, while fresh fruits and vegetables have 
increased by 140.6 points, and the combined food group by 111.1. 
Since 1946 the last year of price control the combined food 
group has advanced 49 points, fresh fruits and vegetables 36.7 
and canned foods 15.9. 

There is no excuse for such a condition; it is utterly unrea- 
sonable and unhealthy—and by no stretch of the imagination 
can it be justified. Of course, some will no doubt proffer the 
opinion that the industry, unlike others, has purposely held 
prices down. One look at the earnings statements will shoot 
that argument full of holes. 

One would have thought that canners generally would have 
learned a lesson from the days of price control. Shortly there- 
after an official of a canners trade association had this to say: 


“During the days of price control, our members consistently 
suffered and were unable to obtain adjustments because 
they could not supply comparable costs on a uniform basis, 
such as other areas could, and due to this reason it was 
recently estimated by some former O.P.A. official that in 
three years this area lost in revenue nearly twenty (20) 
millions of dollars on three (3) commodities alone, these 


were: 
$ 1,263,000 
Green Beans 8,428,000 
Tomatoes ...... 9,939,000 
$19,630,000 


The circumstance that brought about such a condition must 
be corrected, a knowledge of area average costs uniformly 
determined is the only answer.” 

Suppose price control is again instituted, and it very well 
may be before this article is printed. Are we again to witness 
the old familiar pattern—canners pouring into Washington 
requesting relief, some totally unprepared to meet the require- 
ments, some packing the same commodity and operating in the 
same locality presenting cost figures that when compared are as 
far apart as the poles, while some present in the required form 
facts and figures covering a representative segment of the 
industry in their particular area thus avoiding the staggering 
losses in income that will be suffered by those areas not so 
prepared? 

The trade association official could make the same statement 
tode y, the losses are still continuing; take as an example, com- 
modity X, underpriced 34 cents per dozen in 1949. This represents 


the taggering sum of $3,400,000 on just five million cases. Is 
this mad rat race for sales to continue? Is the policy always to 
be— et the order, never mind the price? Is the industry due 


to « lack of intelligent planning to continue blindly down the 

' completely ignoring facts? It is most unlikely that such 

‘tions could prevail if all packers in their respective areas 

‘lly knew the weighted average area cost. It is this lack 
»wledge that creates such situations. 

Tiere are wide variations in costs. Take as an example the 


194° corn costs (The Canning Trade, September 5, 1948). 
Regirdless of grades the high cost was 137.76 points, the low 
107... with a weighted average of 126.70. Undoubtedly the low- 
Cost \acker is quite efficient, well equipped, and exceedingly well 
Info: ined regarding costs; otherwise he may be tempted to set 
a se ‘ing price based on his own costs. You can well imagine 
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what would happen to the market if he were not so well 
informed. 

Over-all or general average costs per case, used by many 
canners, are to say the least very misleading. There is no 
logical reason why a case of corn should have applied to it the 
same dollar-and-cents costs for overhead as say a case of 
tomatoes or green beans or dry products. Yet this form of cost 
determination is practiced by far too many canners not alone 
to the detriment of their own interests but to those of the indus- 
try generally because they establish fictitious costs upon which 
selling prices are sometimes based and an unfavorable market 
established. Cost figures must represent actual out-lay and be 
determined on a uniform basis, so that area average costs can 
be supplied to packers for comparison with their own. Canners 
will have to rely less on fiction and more on figures. More and 
more they will have to stop the guessing and place reliance 
on facts if they are to become profit-makers and allow their 
competitors to do likewise. 

There is no doubt about it, selling prices will hereafter have 
to be based on area average costs so that a proper price can be 
established, one that is fair to the consumer and one that 
rewards the packer for his effort and investment. If this premise 
is accepted one is tempted to borrow that slogan from the 
familiar flour advertisement and apply it to this situation where 
it so aptly fits, “Eventually, why not now.” 


PROFIT AND SALES GOALS 


It was mentioned in a previous chapter that a proper selling 
price should include a profit calculated to yield a fair rate of 
return on the investment after having returned all costs. The 
next question is to define a fair return in terms of profit required. 


If you put your money in stocks and bonds it is usually done 
with the thought in mind that proper diversification could be 
expected to yield a return of five to six percent on the invest- 
ment. If on the other hand you invest your money in a busi- 
ness it is accompanied by many hazards and uncertainties, so, 
not only must you plan to earn the five or six percent as a 
return for the use of the money, you must also provide earnings 
to be set aside in reserves to be used for betterments and as a 
cushion against less favorable times. In addition there are the 
stockholders to be considered. They need dividends. These 
should not be left to chance. Far too often businessmen forget 
the stockholders. Even if a business is owned. by one person, 
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or by partners, they, like stockholders of a corporation should 
be considered so far as profits are concerned. Proprietors and 
partners are in the broad sense stockholders so should expect 
to receive dividends. Quite often, especially in the case of pro- 
prietorships and partnerships, salaries are not considered, and 
as a consequence the reward to management for its labor is not 
included in the costs. This is an outmoded idea. If these 
individuals worked for someone else they would expect to be 
compensated; so why work for themselves for nothing? 

The objective, therefore, from the standpoint of operating 
profit, after all of the costs have been returned including 
salaries for proprietors, partners, and officers in the case of 
corporations, is: 

(a) Interest at 6 percent on the money loaned (invested) 
in the business as a return for its use. 

(b) Interest at 6 percent on the investment to provide for 
betterments and contingencies. 

(c) Interest at 10 percent on the investment to provide for 
dividends. (NOTE: The rate of ten is set to provide a 
cumulative fund that will assure a continuance over the 
years of not less than 7 percent). 

This then is the profit goal. Now comes the relatively simple 
task of converting this profit goal into terms of money. 

The owners of a business are the stockholders; therefore it 
is to them that profits belong. The owners’ equity is known as 
the “Net Worth”. In the case of corporations it includes the 
Capital Stock and Surplus or, in the case of proprietorship and 
partnership, the Capital Accounts. It is generally accepted in 
all business circles that the success of an enterprise should be 
gaged by the ratio of its earnings to the net worth. 

For the purpose of illustration the published figures of a 
small corporation will be used. In this case the net worth is 
shown as $192,157.42. The profit goal established in a previous 
paragraph amounted to 22 percent, therefore: 

Net worth $192,157.42 x 22 percent = $42,274.63, the profit 

required. This would be divided as follows: 

Interest for the use of the money $11,529.44 
Reserve for betterments, etc. ..........ccccccee 11,529.44 
Reserve for dividends 19,215.75 

$42,274.63 


This is the profit goal in terms of dollars. 


All that now remains is to determine the sales necessary to 
provide the required profit. In the case under consideration the 
costs were divided as follows: 


Variable Costs 
Fixed Costs 
Total Costs 
Profit Required 
Sales Required 


This is the sales income goal. 


By following this procedure any canner should be able to 
determine his profit and sales goals. When preparing to do 
this, keep the following rule in mind: 


Sales Income — Profit required — costs = zero. 

In other words, the first deduction from the sales income dol- 
lar must be a provision for profit because under our form of 
capitalistic society business exists for the benefit of the public 
and its rewards are profits, for without them there can be no 
business. 

In this effort to “light the way” the aim has been to direct 
attention to the compelling need for a change in approach. To 
disregard facts and proven procedures is to court disaster. In 
a survey published by the Office of Price Administration titled 
“Cost Accounting in Industry” it was revealed that about two 
percent of the total companies contacted by O.P.A. accountants 
that were engaged in canning and freezing fruits and vegetables 
had cost systems; this determination was based upon experience 
gained during the life of the agency, about five years. This in 
itself is not only deplorable but exceedingly dangerous. 


Profit-making is the result of planning. What would you 
expect to happen to a pilot who threw his instruments and 
charts out of the window and then started on a flight ?—disaster, 
of course. Then, why should a businessman expect any different 
if he ignores. the two fundamentals that will do more than any- 
thing else to lead to the third; these fundamentals are: 

(1) Industry-wide planning to assure normal volume. 
(2) Sales prices based on area average costs. 

and the third, and the final goal, 
(3) Profit assurance as far as is humanly possible. 


$445,163.85 
86,165.72 15.02 
531,329.57 92.63 
42,274.63 7.37 

$573,604.20 100.00 % 


77.61% 


LATE CROP REPORTS 


CORN 


ARLINGTON, IND., Oct. 7, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Acreage was 50 per cent of last 
year with an average of 2.8 tons per 
acre as against 2.68 tons per acre last 
year. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1950—Corn: 
We have gotten by without a frost so far 
in the State, with the exception of a lim- 
ited area in the North Central section. 
Corn has turned out better than anyone 
expected. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 7, 1950—Corn: 
Did not operate our factory in Warren 
County this year. In the Warren and 
Butler County district of Indiana we 
understand there is but one factory that 
operated, they predicting a bumper crop. 
Judging from the poorly filled ears being 
offered by retailers, we do not believe the 
yield will exceed the 44-48 average of 
35 cases of twos. We have had more 
rainfall during the growing season, with 
cold days and nights, than has _ been 
known in many years. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., Oct. 4, 1950—Corn: 
We finished packing on September 26. 
Yield per planted acre was 1.6 tons, cut- 
ting 25% cases 303’s per ton. Yield per 
acre 63 per cent of 1949 and cut per ton 
84 per cent of 1946. Total production 
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for 1950 was less than 20 per cent of 
1949, taking into consideration a 60 per 
cent cut in acreage. 


TOMATOES 


CARTHAGE, IND., Oct. 7, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Our acreage was 40 per cent larger 
than last year with 4.32 tons per acre 
as against 5.56 tons per acre last year. 

PORT HURON, MICH., Oct. 4, 1950—To- 
matoes: Beautiful vines loaded with fruit 
in August. Cold and wet delayed har- 
vest a good two weeks. Fruit did not 
ripen, just grew. Week end of Septem- 
ber 24 growers afraid of frost picked 
everything yellower than the vine. Result 
was almost no fruit left for the succeed- 
ing warm weather. Crop will run about 
40 per cent. May run balance of this 
week and then stop. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Turned out worse than any one 
expected. Will finish for the most part 
this week with only one-half to three- 
quarters of the pack for most packers in 
the container. 

ARCHBOLD, OHIO, Oct. 5, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Harvest is nearly completed. We 
are planning to discontinue the receiving 
of tomatoes from our growers on Octo- 
ber 6. Frost on the morning of Septem- 
ber 24 slowed receipts considerably. Late 
blight and anthracnose has_ increased 
considerably during the past week. We 
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have 500 acres under contract with an 
estimated yield of 7 tons per acre. Acre- 
age was the same for 1949 and 1950 but 
the yield for 1950 is 1% tons higher. 
Approximately 50 per cent of our acre- 
age had a spray program of four to 
seven sprays. This acreage produced the 
bulk of our tonnage received. Late and 
early blight took a heavy toll of the un- 
sprayed fields. September weather did 
not help the sprayed fields to ripen 
rapidly enough to produce good yields 
which we expected. 

SANDUSKY, OHIO, Oct. 3, 1950—T»oma- 
toes: Poorest crop in years; about 5\) per 
cent. Quality poor. 

OTHER ITEMS 

SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., Oct. 6, 1950— 
Pumpkin: Poor crop conditions in indi- 
ana and Illinois, plus a recent frost 
there, has reduced their pack to con. ider- 
ably less than anticipated. It look~ like 
pumpkin is going to be the shortest item 
this year, in a year of shortages. \e'll 
start packing this coming week. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1950— Seets 
& Carrots: Have sized considerably dur- 
ing the past three weeks and will yield 
large crops. 

Cabbage: Packers are unable to han- 
dle all of the kraut cabbage available, the 
crop is so large. 

SANDUSKY, OHIO, Oct. 3, 1950 — Cab- 
bage: 150 per cent of a crop. 
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